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ABSTRACT 



-prepared by the Developmental Skills Committee at 
Prestto city Colle5e (PCC) , this report proposes a program 6f skiiiS 
instruction and services for underprepared students. Following a 

.Jiistorical background, the report defines the underprepared student 
and outline the assumptions about budget, course sequencing, and 
respoifsibirLty' for curriculum development Wsbich under4.ie tixe 

^recofcmendations^ The report continues with recommendations for 
methodology, which stress the ^peed for. both lecture and laboratory 
experiences, .mastery learning, and clear- course objectives. 
Descriptions are them provided of specific courses in Engi-.sh and 
mathematics and guidance and readines? work in major fields (i.e., 
science, heal-^h, business, social science, technology, and 
humanities). Hiext, the. report presents recommendations for 
affsessmentr^lacement, ari*d the determination of course prerequisites- 
A required counseling component and a probation, policy for students 
whose progress is unsatisfactory are outlined in tiie next section of 
the report, which is followed ^y recommendations for awarding credit 
for developmental work. 'After providing, job descriptions for 
necessary staff,- the feport concludes with recommendations for 
implementing th e^pr ogram, which suggest funding; sources. . ihe 
appendices, desctl^rffe current probation pplicies at FCC,; profile the 
underprepared* student, and describe services currently offered by FCC 
for high-risk. students. (KL) ^ 



* Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be m«Lde ♦ 

* • ' from the original document. ^ ♦ 
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, - ABSTRACT 

In* 1-978, Dr. C. M." 'McCull y establishect^he Developmental Skills Committee 
ciL Fresno Citv College, directing it to make recommendations -for the imp'fove- 
ment of developmental skills instruction and/' services, * In fulfilling its six 
obfect ives, -this committee has. preciselv def ined the developmental skills stu- 
dfiu po;liil'at ion ^nd de t ai led .hufnane , comprehensive, and coordinated System 
of' inst ruct ie>n and services for these students. Tfiis proposal denotes specific 
and t"Xtensive curricular and, services changes in present practice, ^ It also 
iddresses th'r Le^pic's of instructional methodologyj o£ placement, grading, and 
.progress nr developmental -"skTi lli^ s t L}4*en t s ; and of ^credit and credit limitations 
.ipplu'jble to deveI'opmenta-1 skills classes. Moreover, the proposal discusses^ 
management, staffing, and sV?f f development for developmental skills personnel 
as well <is d LscMis&ing' the means for and method of implementing the comprehensive 
'and coc^rdlnated system. • ^ • * 
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Recommendations of the developmental skills co^imittee 

^' REGARDING IMPr5vEMENT OF INSTRUCTION A^ND SERVICES 

"^R DEVELOPMENTAL SKILLS STUDENTS AT FRESNO CITY COLLEGE 



1. • Historical Background ' ^ , * . ^ 

For the past decade,' the number of underprepared students, attending our 
college has" grown perceptibly.. These students lack basic skills in reading, 
writing, and mathematics and may alfa^ lack^ suf f icient background i-n social, 
physical, and biological sciences, literature, or other areas. As , the number ^ 
„f these, underprepared students has increased, so has the college's concern 
|and response. Some of our staff have questioned the wisdom of recruiting 
.students for whom we may not have adequate progr'ams. Others have asked if 
we shoiTld be trying to be all things to' all- people. St^ll others have pointed 
»ro poor retention rat£s in numerous classes .ind have argued that this is the 
result ot/nproper placement, inadequate curriculum, and poor instruction. 
' ' The 'roUege'b^ efforts to provide students with meaningful courses and 
services have incl:u^ed developfng new courses in reading, writing, mathematics.; 
?ind study, skills 111 as, supporting En^bler and EOP&S 'programs . a compre- 
hensive Learning Res-Qurces Center, and assessment and tutorial services.^ 
' Despite these efforts— or perhaps because of the f^romise -hihere^t in themr- , 
conmittees (p'articularly the Reten'tion Committee and the Facnlty Senate) and 
individuals have Voiced the need for a more -humane, comprehensive, and systematic 
method for worklng^with these unprepared students and for better coordination 
amon& all" pert 1^:0 f o Aeducat lonal program for them. 



In 19;8, in response to a recommendation by Dr , EUish, Dr. McCiiUy estab- 
lished t He* Developmental Skills Committee^ directing it to "undertake the 
development of a proposed statemenx of the coimnittee ' s charge' for consideration 
bv the College administration." Furthermore, the Developmental 'Skjills' Committ(*e 
wh4 to study the roLK-^L^'s "programs and services related to developmental skills 
and to make recommehdat ions for impro^l^ment of these programs , and services as' 
inJiL^atc'd bv the tintiings of the cormnittee," 

' Bv Mav, mT'^.-the Developmental SkilTs Committee, cofriposed of counselors, 
bas'ic'skills instructors, and management personnel, presented 'a five-part charge 
to Dr. McCuIly. In summary, the ^mmittee recommended that It be reconstituted 



to 



L. develop a definition of the underpreparecf st*uden t . 

2. * indent ifv atid list current deve Lopmertta I skill courses and services, . , 

3. rt^commend any new coi^r^es and services neeSed^ for developmental skills 

\ suidents, ^ I . - 

\ . ^ ^ ' * ' • 1 

4. develop a position paper regarding developmental skills instructional 

staff, ' V . 

5. deveK>p tlt onmendat ions regarding a grading system and units and ^ 
credits fot developmental skills courses. / ^ - 

Reconstituted, the Developmental Skills Convnittee began immediately to work ^ 

( . ' ' 

on the first two parts^ its charge while simultaneously con^Mering ^he other 

three parts. Although a good^start was made by mid-spring. 1980, it .bt^rame-^ear 
.that more than spare-time Sffort by cc^ittee members was necessary, to compaete 

the ent ir*^ cotimiittec assignment "in a reasonlable amount of time. Conseqijent ly , 
*at the urging of Mr. Al Her^rera. Ms. Susan Liberty wrote an Instnuitional Iniprove 

ment Grant propositi for funds to construct a model for establ ishing ^developmental 

skfUs progntns. It was the int^f of Ms. blberty, Mr". Herrera , and others who 



; 3 

r 

Helped writa the projegt that iE be constituted in a- manner which could allow 

the process of completing' the committee's charge to serve as a trial run for 

developing a prototype procedural model. The project was agproved^for funding 

f 

in the summer of 1980, but for a considerably reduced monetary figure frbm whet 
was request-ed. As a result, it was necessary to scale down the*original plan. 

Projec.t act ivities' began in the fall of 1*980. Me. Liberty was named project 
director. Dr. Ray Cramer, the management coordinator. The task of carrying out 
project ^ork l^as placed in the hands of a Project Committee composed of two 
reading and writing specialists, Messrs. James Ruston and Charles ^ynes; a math- 
ematics specialist, Mr. James Ross; two^ counselors , Messrs. Frank Quintana and 

. * — 

John Ryska; and Dr. Cramer and Ms. pberty, chairpersons. Prior to establishment 

of t^e Project Committee, the idea for such a committee and the proposed member- 
bhip was submitted-to the Developmental Skills l^oramittee for its consideration 
jnd its recommendation as to how these two committees should relate. It was 
decided that the members of the Project Committee would become members of and serve 
as a working committee for the Developpiental Skills Commi4:tee. Fqjrther, it was 
derided that' the Developmental Skills Committee would serve in an advise-and-consent 
rapcK t'ty for. the Grant Project Committee in matt^ers pertaining to the Developmental 
Skills Comm^ittee's' charge. During the year, the Project Committee has met, when 
possible, on a weekly basis, while the DevelopmentaJ Skills Committee has met on 
an averc-jge of* once 'each month. 

Th^ proposal that follows comprises the Developmental Skilly Committee's . 
recommendations to Fresno'^City CoU^ege for the improvement of ,inst rue t lon^ of 
(injerppepared students attending our institution. 
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14. Scope of Recoramendat ions - . 

r A. The recommendations concern developmental skills students. ^ develop- 
mental s4cills student is ^^ne who either 

1. scores below the twent ieth percent LI g on either the\ reading or 
writ ing .placement tests in English ^ I 

or, ' ^ 

• * ^ scores be-low the fiftieth percentile on the * computa t ion test 
in math ^ ^ ^ 

^ ' * or • • 

2. has an academic status code of E through N (see appeudix 1) 
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3. has graduated from high school within the preceding three years 
with a GPA of less than 2.00 < 



B. The following assumptions made by the committee affect all subsequent 
recommeudat ions : 

1. Budgetary Constraints . The proposals of this, committee must take 
_ -HVtx)^ acp9iint campus budgetary constraints on the amount of new 

money available to fund proposed courses ancf ser^ces above the 
present level t3f funding for currently available courses and 
stTv i( t>s^on developmental (d.s.) students. 

2. Sequen t ial Progression . The courses of study of a 'developmental 

* program in general and in each- disc ipi. lac in particular should be 
stratified 'according to levels of difficulty so that "'idents can 



Comparative Guidance and Placement Program: English Written Expression 
and CompajA ive Guidance and Pl ac ement Program: Reading , Educatlortal Testing 
Service. # ' w 

' ^*^-i?JMLL'^ i ve Guidance ^nd Placement Program: Mathematics Computation , 
Educational Testing Servlc4. 

3 

The abbreviation d.s. will be used to -signify the term developmental 
skills when this term is used' to describe students*, courses, or programs. 
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progress sequentially in a smooth and cont i^uous- manner from one 
* course level to another. The required achievement that 'leads to 
.placemont and advancement should be clearly defined and easy to' 

understand. 

Responsibility for. the Development ' or Revision of Course s . ^ 

« 

Alt^ugh the Developmental SkilTs Committee, through its study 

and deliberations, has acquired Qonsid^table knowledge about 

developmental skills education, tlie responsibility for developing 

the actual curriculum of new courses belongs to staff members' 

teaching in the discipline. However, because the subject matter ^ 

in d.s. education overlaps lines' among disc iplines ^ , in t erd isc ipl inary 

^ «. 

cooperati9n and involvement should be encouraged to insiSre the sound- 
ness of a coursers curriculum for the^e students. 

/ 
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• • • • « 

' . . • • • 6 . ^ 

* ' " , »» • 

III.^ Reconunendat ions : Methodology ^ 

A. Lecture/Laboratory Courses. The Develppmentol Skills gommittee 
reco mmends that_, where possible, ^, s , courses be lecture/labora - 
tory combinat ions . Stud^ents for whom thes^^ourses are , proposed 
n^e^ leatn how'ta learn in lecture/discussion classes because 
^ ^nirsework at more advanced levels is usually accomplished through 
the lecturing process. However, because they are learning how to 
learn, these st,udenM|al'so require the directed, supervised study 
a laboratory provides. 

\ - • ■ • ■ 

Mastery Lea,rrij:ng. Th^ Developmental Skills Committee rec^mends that , 
whe^re possible, d.s. courses be taught by^ the mastery system", that is , 
the materi al is presented in small, discrete, sequential units, with 
^ell-defined performance objectives and with prQgres3ion to the*next 
unit or level dependent on meeting perfprmance objectives . The 
rationale for this recommendation is that d.s. students can not 
^f f6rd to -spend time learning hojw to learn in a tri^l and 'error 

J* 

fashi(^n. 'Because they are not skilled studei;its, they are not-able 
to judgev accurately their performance and determine what th'^y need to 
.kno^/and to do in order to learn. ' When the complex. mas& of what needs 
to be , learijed ,in a course is broken into -its small, discrete, sequen- 

* tial ^components, learning becomes a matter of putting one ""not in front 
^ o'^ the other, rather than attemprtlng the huge broad jump or pole vault 

that many poor students feel the process of learning Is. ^ 
Expll*clt^ Deftotation of Content and Object:ivas of Remedial Classes. The 
Developmental Skll^ Committee recommends that whatever t,he methodology , 
of pa rticular d>3. courses, the content and objective s of each course 

* clearly spelled out and promulgated for three audiences ; (1) the — 
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' tegcher of ch^cours'e, (2) the couns elor^ advisor,, or administrator ^ 
who- directs' students intg thes^ courses, and (3)'th€^ student who 



needs remediation. 
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l.» The DeveIoj )mQntc iI Skills Commit^eo recomiDends for native 
^ ^leakers of English two sequential levels- qf ^ study i n the areas 



•^of both rea, 



a»d*^r i 



These two, levels shou'ld prececfe 



e B^j-gl ish SI 



and should be. est abl i sheJ» by revising English 5(^/56 and 77. i 
. . ' ' ' \ '« 

, . . ' ' • ^ 

Each revised coarse should address writing an4 heading in such 
6 VvTiv j:b4t one cournej follpws from t.he o.ther and so that completion of 
the Second level Jf stifdv provides- tl:;ie s^udetit with the knowledge and 
skill ^to enter and be succTess f ul ' ia Englisrh 51. The first "level shduld 
be const rjiicc ed aVound. the assumpMon tha^. some students entering the 
course^ will fee f uncfional ly ^i ^i tt^ra te, andf'tfi^ second should -eftd at a 
point %here those who %ucce'ss full v complete • the coutse will have at 
least. the minimum competency/nece^ary in feeing .and writing skills to 
be eiic re^ssful in 'English ^5 K . - , 

wThe task of determining how^^the work is bralcen up and what revel 
of reading and/or writ tng competency divides one from the other belongs 
[ci those revising the courses. However, to effect this recommendation 
for two levels of English classes prior' to English 51, the Committee. 
stVonglv urge's that (l)^^ish 50/56 atfd 77 ^|^]Lch 'presently stresses 
reading prpblems.and' has no counterpart • for writing problems) be revised 
to include newly ^dentifl^ and^-^uni f orm V^i^formance objectives for ^ach 
level,' (2) that the revised English 77, Reading Readiness, include 
writing readiness as well ad reading readiness at this level , ^and (3) 
- the line of demarcati6n betw/efe' the two'level^ln tejrms of difficuj,ty 
and sophistication 'be. set aft a point such that establishing el i'gibil i t-y 
for t4ie higher level of the two .would also .serve as'fl prerequisite for 
equivalent '4evel courses in qfeher disciplines. 
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J*. ' . In addit^n to these two levels of reading and wr^iting courses^ 
'for native speakers of Er>glish, the Devel op mental Skills Cq nynittee 
r commerkis th e developj^ent of s equence of study for ^ttid en ts_whc> ^ 
meet bot h of the following conditio n s: (1) they arc^ not native sp eakers 

oj;_krH^Ush and (2 ) their limitations in English ar^ such that the^ . would 

~~ 

be unable to succeed in English 31 . The levels sho\ild be consecutively 

' ^ - , ; * . 

structured, with placement deti-mined by. scores on the Engl i sh-as-a-secoad- 

language placement test. The levels should be stratified in such ^ way . 

thfcit students mastering the highest level of instructio^i will^be eligible 

• fi^r and h^ave the ski lis .required for success in English 51. Finally, 

the^iumber of levels and courses shoulii be sufficiently great in number 

• st> that an average secondarv school gradyiate who -is a non-nat ive /^peaker' 

of Eng^li^h could realistically progres^ sequentially in a smooth add * 

continuous manner from one -level *of 'difficulty and sophistication to > 

> . f ' * 

the next higher leve-l. - \ 

' 3,. T he Developmental Skills Commit t ee ' recommends the development, o f *^ . 
a laboratory-bgsed, p rescriptive system of learning skills modules in 
and. wr iting, to supplement fn at ru e t iof^ in the study of English. 
^^dules are intended for a variety of students who need supplementary 
scud^' to progress. Vor Sample, funct ionally ^illiterate students often 
progress 'too. slpwly to persist in their ^classes. Other Students may need 
^st* a -small amount*, of review t-o be ready to enroll in courses at a more 
advanced level. Still others are^ willing to expend the time and effort 0 
necessary to make", dp a deficiencv if thev are allowed to progress' at 

r 

thplr own rate. Each mod^ule should contain^essons and mat^erials 
encompassing a w4^e range in levels of difficulty and sophistication 
with th{«^ rafTge c learly' sequen t ia I in terms of the Rnowled^ and skill 




% 

% 

requireLi tc> meet ob^ctives. Examples of possib'fe modules in wrKing 
skill dev*.^ lopment incl'ude spelling, diction and ^vocabulary , grammar* 
and usage, sentence syntax, sentence combining, and paragraph structure 
and organization. Examples in reading skill development include using 
t ontext ' duos, locating main ideas, determining sequence, and drawing 
C'^nc lus ions . These modules shou Id Be cons id e red an a.d j unc t to d . s . 
classes ^L^^dy be designed so that a student's specifically diagnosed ^/ 
weakness in an area of reading or writing can be remediated by instructor 
supervised^ self-paced, independent 'study. 

4. When numbers permit and Where 'it is reasonable and consistent 

with good pedagogical practice to do so, the Developmental Skills 

Committee recommences that special-emphasis sec t ionsf con t iaue to be 

— ^ ^ 

offer ed for groupjg of students with common backgrounds. These^ sectioni 

shourld be taught by people who have had trailing for working with these 

groups. . ExcHftpL^s of ^special section classes are (1) Englisb-as-a- 

f * • * 

stcond-language courses for Students having "Spanish as a first language 

and (2) a beginning level course primarily for native speakers who have 

o ' \ ^ ^ 

l^^irnine; disabilities. In no i-ase, however;^ should tl^e standards of 

s 

achievement for students in these courses be different from those in 
their non-specialized counterparts. 
Mathemat ics 

The Developmental Ski\ls Committee recommends adding to the 
j^urrent M at\^Q an open eiUry/exlt, laboratory based» prescriptive 
component of s upervised^f^ac ice to be required for all students not 
ma ki^^ sat t sfactory j>rogress. This component should be iiled to Math 70 
'in s uch a way .that uni ts of credit received for Math 70 are contingent 
upon fulfilling {)r <?scribi£d study and practice requirements. 

Although the Developmental Skills Committee believes that the 




df|)4rtnren t and instructors are the ones who should determine the " • 
criteri^^nd the ipet'hod'of implementing this requirement, the Committee • 
blronglv ,uTges ffrr .development of this component for those students Iji 
HcUh 70 who are so^ poorly motivated, so frustrated and discouraged, or 
so .^iN/erely deiicientT that withdrawal from the class is probable. 

K ^ • i 

J^^diueKs Courses , ' 

The Developmental Skills Committee finnly believes That in order 

tor this institution to - increase. its success in retaining d . s . students 

and'pr.eparing them for college-level work, all disciplines need to ^ 
-J 

contribute to the effort. To hold English or mathematics instructors 
jnd departments entirely responsible ior the ^velopjnent of reading, 
Wri t, ing , computing coTjvfrerency , so that underprepared students must 

' • -a* 

overroTTie their deficiencies with only intensive study in English or 
mrithenat Lcs classes, is to burden these instructors and students with 
<jnrea|Jstic expectations and with bleak prospects for success. Further- 



more, because un^lerp repared students are handicapped by Inadequate reading, 
writing,* and s;omput ing skills, the^ also are generally handicapped byy 
having little knowledge or background in the* social, physical or biologitial 
^ri^^ces or in literature, business, or other areas of college study. 
This lack of background impedes their success in learning in college 
cour.^es in these areas, e^J||^ after their Englisii aP^*math deficiencies 
ire remediated.- And certainly for students wh(3 are in the ^)l»^ccss of 



>vt' rcv^ftj ing reading. 



writing, and ^Qomput i ng deficiencies, college courses 
which relv po^^any signifj|pant degree on the otee of these skills are 
tnappropr lat e . 

If ■ . - P. 

The Developmental Skills Committee, therefore^ recommends th^ 

^ - — — ^7 r ^ ' 

dej/jIopmeji_t of_ readiness courses in e^ch division. The instructlona 
pftiterlal ancj ^regu i remen t s for successf ul completion in these^^urses 
s hould be^ consis^nt with's)>s. student ability. That is> reading, writing , 

18 
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and* romput inj/ required . in tJVese^ cour ses should be such that ^ studgn t s 
who are elj^gjbj^e for on^A- our present Engl ish 50/36 an d Math 70 
courses ccTuld •perf-orn 'tasks' irt a readines s course .wichout J^^irkln^ 
,a t h i^h_. f r uj5_t2ra H o n_ 1 evel s_ -and low levels of uncl er stajidi_n_g, _ These 
readiness cov4rses should st ress V he specialized vocabulary and the 
me t ho djs o\ th inking and working in that subject as well as key 
introductory conc epts. The Courses should teach students how to ^se 
t-nuipment and materi als typically used in the area of study. Most 

inport anr, these readiness courses should teach student^s how. to read, 

g ^ - 

write/ take notes, study, and learn in the Subject area. - ^ 

The Developmental Skills Comnittee 'suggests the fQllpying as 
fxam[)U>< for tVie divisions/depar tmen ts, and the institution to consider: ^ ^ 
1, Science Readiness \ 
,M , * Because laboratory science courses are difficult requirements 
for many students, because biology'and chemist ry ^courses are 
requirements for 0itry into or for sti#dy in health care 
programs whioh ^re attractive to i^any unde rprepafed students,.. 

and because t>iese student? are frequently h'^dicapped by 

/ 

.having had /lo laboratory science education prior. to commg to ^ 

Fresno Ci/y College, the Deve lopmentai Skills Committee suggests 

/ * ' 

the devi^lopment of a biology readiness course and a chemistry * 



readiness course. 
2, Health Careers Readiness 

I The health field encompasses nj^erous career opportunities, 
the majority of them (respiratory therapist, for example) being 
ca-reer possibilities of which'many underprepared students are 
' *unawarv. Moreover, the demand for healtfe care professionals 
frequently outstrips the supply, so study in this area-4s 



-> 
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highly attr^ctwe' tof disadvantaged students as well as to - • 

agencies such as C\E.T^^A^, C.W.E;T.A,.s and the .Department ' ' 

• of Rehabilitation. Because the n-umber af underprepared* d 

students among these disadvantaged- students isf^sign if leant, 

the Developmental Skills Cornmitt>ee suggests a health- careers 
^. ^ - 

, ' readiness course which, in addition tb teaching requisite 

learning skills for successful entry into health tareer fields, 
would use as the subject matter for the teaching of t;hese skills ' * 
the expiration of career opportunities and requirements, 
3. Business Readiness 

The ^rationale for business readiness courses is similar to the 
Tdtioriciles for the health career and Science readiness courses 
discussed above. As in the health care field, disadvantaged^' 
' ' * students are drawn to careers in business. However, these 

Students are unaware of*buslness career possibilities and 
requirements or', if aware, ate performing reading, writing, 
J ^ and computation ta^ks at an English SO/Sfr or Math 7Q level 

* or below. Therefore, they are s1^ un^^rprepare^ in basic skills 

>w that they cannot possibly succeed in the technical areas of ^ 
beginning bookkeeping, accouutln^, economics, or perhaps even 
typing,' usual requir^^ments for careers in buslriP.ss. ^ 
• J . , Developmental Skills Committee, therefore, suggests ' 

the development of courses tn accounting readiness and in 
economics readiness which treat the subject matter of accounting 
'and economics at a level these students can *cope* with yand also 
which will develop reading; writing, and calculating compe t enc ies| 
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The Committee also suggests the development of a Cyping course 
'specif ixal ly fpr underprepared students in yhich the proficiency 
in terms of words per minute and the variety of typing tasks 
the student is expected to master are scaled down from the 
requirements of the present introductory typing class. This 
would make possible developmenj^i stydy in the spelling,^ 
reading, and writing skills which underpin the ^biLity to 
type well. Skyline College in San Bruncr would provide a 

> 

model for sucli,a course. 

Social Science I^Q^d^ness 

As in the laboratory sciences, many underprepared students 
are handicapped by having learned little, if anything, in the 
social sciences prior to*coming to F.C.C. They have little 
or no base upon which to build. The specialized vocabularies 
and methodology and the typical materials and concept^^ajre ^ 
foreign to their experience. Their ability to study and learn 
is underdeveloped. Social sciexice readiness courses are 
necessary to introduce students to the Subject irmtterS of 
psychology, sociology, anthropology, and political science, 

"using materials and assignments that are appropriate for 
developitiental students in 'terms of ineadingL&vrt and writ-ing 
proficieacy required to perform and learn Buc'cessful ly. The 



Developmental Skills Coimnittee, therefore, suggests the 
development of social science readiness courses. 
Technical ^reer^ Readiness ^ \ , ^ ^ ^ 

As with business and health arts, the technical/industrial 
division of the college presents a number of attractive career 

■19' 



nosslbillt i«s for disadvantaged students. However, many / 
of these, students are so underpr epared in reading, writlnp, 
and computing skills, that the poal of successful program 
completion leading to iob placement in the technical /'industrial 
fields evades them. They are handicapped in developing 
technical skill and competency because thev lack the requisite* 
communicat'ian and 'calculation skills and competencies. These r 
students are further handicapped by two major areas of constraint 
(L) clas£ schedules that allow little or no time for remeftiiation 
once -thev embark on the roads leading to cert.if icates and (2) 
personal constraints that seve^ly mitigate apainst^^su^cessf ul 
remediation vprior to' ewbarkinp on that * road . 'For example, if* 
the student cannot start and sudceed in the automotive program 
immedi^telv, he/she does not want to attend F.C.C, 

Giv^n these two malor constraints, the Developmental Skills 
Committee suggests for courses in such areas as automotive, 
eleettictty and electronics, police and fire sciences/ drafting, ' 
architecture, and btiilciing construction technology-; the addition 
of an opeA entrv/ekit, Iab0ratorv-bas6d , prescriptive coinponent, 
structu^d for intiividu'ali red . mastery learning crf-^llls to 
be required foif all 'students not making satisfactory progress* 
As with the recommendatio-n above, concerning th^ additibn of 

such a component f or Tlath 70, the task of determinf-nR the 

• * 

criteria and the method of implement iivg^-t4vis requirement 

belongs to the, division , departments, and instructors; however, 
the Developmental Skills Committee *does suggest not onl^^ 
developing this component, but also tying this component to ' 
courses in such a wav that units .of credit received for an 
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e^(»troni,cs course, for example/ would be continp^ent upon the 
student's fulfillinp the*-f)rescr i^t ion in this component when 
it is reauired. Th% Cc?jninittee further sup.eests that the sublect 
♦ ' matter used in this component to develop reading, writing, and 

calculatine skills be drawn from the discipline area represented 
bv the student's vocational prof^ram. ^ 
6, • Humanities Readiness 

Underprepared and/or disadvantaped students frequentlv • 

have had little or no meaningful experience with art-, music, 
« 

dance, drama, or literature. Often anv experience that thev 

have had has been negative and Has been associated with the 

teachirf^ of English, about which many sav, ""English was my 

worst subject/" Thus, the Developmental Skills CoTTtmijttee 

' ^ ''su^^ests the development of a humanities ^xploratorv course 

to develop' the student's general appreciation of the expressive 

-» 

and Interpretive arts and to increase visual and auditory • 

\ 

literacy. Such a course could emphasize exper iencin^^^he arts 
(bv ^ttend,ing exhibits, concerts, or staged performances, for 
example) and 'comparing media'^of expression. Folk arts and 
popular culture could also be incorporated ' as long ^s negative 
'evalii^ion of their cultural worth d<5es not negate the. value 
of expression in these forms, too.- Reading and writing? 
reouirements should be such that^ English 50/56 students could, 
reasonablv be expected to meet them' «\iccessf ully . 

D. Guidance Coi^rses v » 

• In its InvestlRHtlo!) rejsardinp d.s*. stodents, the Developmental 
Skills Committee agreed early in its deliberations on a definition of 
the d.s. student, in which the second part.Slenotes that a d.s. student 
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is, une who "lacks the psycTiological and emotional characteristics 

necessa'ry for success in college."^ Although the Committee thinks that 

Its recommendations above, concerning English; mathematics, and readiness 

courses are necessary, the Committee affirms that ttfese kinds *of courses 

alone, are ^not sufficient. • ' *■ _ 

In its analysis of^courses current ly, of fered by F.C.C. that may be 

appropriate for d.s. students, the Committee determined t hat po rt ions , 

.if not the entirety, of the following courses do address themselves ^o 

the problems nosed bv d.s. students <*/ho lack the psychological or 

emotional ctiaracterist ics necessary for 'success:' 

Developmental Services 59, 
Differential Learning Diagnosis; 

Developmental Services 61, , 
Academic Survival; 

Developmental Services 65, 
W Individualized Instructional Problems; 

Home Ecanomics 71, 
Interpersonal Life Skills; 

Home * Economics 72, ^ ^ " — - 

Consumer Life Skills; 



Guidanrc Studies 50, 
CoUegl Survival Skills. 



The Committee also determined th^t the subject matters of Guidance 
Studies 51, Career Plannln^^ Guidance Studies 52, College Stu^ly Skilly; 
and Guidance Studies 53 AB, Group Dynamics and Self-Understanding, are 
definitely appropriate for d.s students. However, these courses, as 
currently taught, usually have implied skills prerequisites in reading 
and writing that exceed the. ability level of d.s. students. 



.Appendix 2, "The Underprepared Student: A Profile/Definition/* , 
p. 1. Pa^^es 3-A specify these psvcholop^ical' and emotional characteristics 
In detail. ^ 

. 2Z 
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. • - * ^ 

The Dpvelopnental Skills Comnittee therefore recommends the^ 

dt'velopment of orientation and guidance courses specifically for d.s. 

htuderKs. The instructi onal mate r ial and reouireme^t s for successful 
. . „ ^ — - - ' - - " ' ■ ' 

completion in these courses should -be ^consis tent with d«s. student 
' abilities. The areas of stixly to be developed'should include career 
4P^ planninry studv skills, r.roup dynamics and self -underst^andin^, attitude 
adjustment, ^alues clarification, goal setting;^ orientation to college 
^ ^d campus life, and other areas of studv that will assfst d.s. stud^ts 
tq!^ overcome deficiencies (hat impair thein successful performance. 



a. 
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'ommendat Lons : Placement of Students in Courses ^ 
Student Assessment Service / 
examination of ttie services provided by F.C.C. for it's students ^ 
(see Appendix 3; '^Narrative I>es;cript ion of Currently Offered SerKrices 
tor the Underprepared Student") reveals ah extensive range of necessary 

' ■ ■ ■ \ . 

services for developmental, .student s. However, conspicuously missing from 
' this list is a comprehensive program of assessment phat can permit early 
identification of high risk stud^nt^sv thus a^lj^ing pre-crisis intervention, 
rather than relying on crisis intjerwnt ion : This is not to say that the 



^inst 1 1 ot ion does not assess students^. We recently began t^ require 

placement testing for all students desiring to take designated English y 
« 

or math courses. Also, we have in-depth assessment for all Enabler" 
students and for an>o Student referred to Enabler Services for testing, 
as well as interest/ and aptitude testing for career counseling for students 
who enroll in guidance. studies classes, who go to the Career Center, or 
who consul* with Enablers. 

« 

While acknowledging this capability, the consensus pf the Developmental 

% 

Skills Committee i-s that all too frequently the d.s. student population 
has beien underserved, in that too few are actually assessed in any one 
of these three ways. Faculty and students alike have a low level of* 
awareness of Our capability to .assesb Ut. ^-^nt-s. M^ny *of us on the , 
^ Developmental Skills Committee, for ei^ample, have only v^rv general and 

y 

^gue knowledge about what batterifes'of' tests are available; who giveb 

\ 

• and interprets them; how, when, where and for whom thf% function is 
performed; what circumstances indicate that referral for testing is 
necessary; and how the findings are used and disseminated ^o benefit the 
person being tested. 

In order to serve d.s. students more effectively, the Committee 
thinks that a hlghLf visible, more readily usable assessment program is 
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necessary. . In additj.on to accomplishing the obvious goal of early ^ 

.identification of d.s. students so that they are placed classes 

consistent with their abil.it,ies and i^iVerests / the Committee believes ^ 

^ that modif ic^ti^on of our f)reseat assessment efperts could also accomplish 

the following desirable outcomes:. ^ 

1. all staff, in general, apd instructors, in particular, could^ 
* be informed and^aware of this service and the circumstances 
that^" would indic^ite the need' for assessment; , v - 

2; ''the process for making a referral or.ior self-referral would 
bt' simple and easy to effect; 

3. the testing process, including interpretation and evaluation 
of 'results, would,, in the majority of cases, requir'e a short 
1:ime span and thus provide quick and ready information for 
advising most students; " * 

4. the public would know that people atten^^g F.C.C. can learn 
* about their interests and abilities and can be assisted in ^ 

setting or modifying academic and career goals consistent 
with these ir^teiests and abilities and in ' det ermining what ' 
course of study should be pursued^ to reach these goals. 

Toward this end, the Developmental Skills Committee- r.ecommends 

that serious consideration be given to the development of a highlV 

vij?ible, read 1 ly. usabl e assessment program. Specifically, the 

Committee recommen ds that all assessment activities, vfhether placement 

. J ^ 

testing, career intejesi^ and aptitude testing, or in-dtepth diagnostic 
^sMn^ initi ate from a single, centrally accessible location, 
preferably in the Student Services area _. 

Moreover, in order to provide the needed coordination among the 

various components of such an assessment program and to insure 

\ 

* u . ^ • 

^eJficient and effective -service for the studehts for whom this service 

* '*i.s offered, and for instructors, counselors, and support staff for 
whom the data is necessary to better advise and counsel students, 
the Developmental Skills' CojmnittQ^e recommends tlat one person be 
charged' with overse eing all aspects of assessment and that sufficient 

25 
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\ s tdt Pbe -available so that tes t ing ^ervi ces could be obtained Monday 

tjirc)ug.h Thursday betw e^9:0Q a.m. and ^8:00 p.m. and on Friday from 

9:Q0 a,rp. to 4:00 p.m. 

- Furthertngre , the -Commi ttee ' re(y)mrillnds the > invest i gat ion . of. the 

availability of, categorica l funds to support such an assessment * 
• " - • ' ' ^~ — ^ ' ' - 

' y - program. In particular, t^he possibility of using AB 2670 f^unds for 
.supporting the major portion of an assessment program as well as 
providing support services for hand icappetf and learning disabled, 
students should be considered. ^ 

Finally, in order to document the legitimate use of cat e'gofical 
funds an'd in order to insure timely and adequate dissemination of 
test results for maximum ben^fiC to students -and" staff, ttL Committee 



recommends the dev^el opmen t of audit procedures for' tracking both 
funds and student placement recommendations. 
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Placementr Tt^sting for Course^ Eforollment ^ 

The Developmental ^Skil If sN(^oiim beiieyes that all students 

should 4)e placed in glasses that are consistent with their level of 
ability to performand learn and should be -required 'to remediate 
reading, writing, and/or calculating skill deficiencies that deter , 
succes-sful pursuit of their educational objectives and go Is at 
college. An Ideal placement testing program would accurate 1 >o^ess 
^kill levels and enable us to place students in classes consistent 
with their abilities, skills, and interests. However, many variables 
inherent in testing, |:eaching, and learning mitigate , against totally 
accurate prediction of, student success in courses whicK may be 
required to remedi^e deficiencies. Thus, arty process which attempts 
to ^la<^e^ tudents in such classes is fraught wjrth difficulty and 
subject to error and, therefore, cri4i^sm. • 

Despite the inherent problems, the campus has implemented a 



A 



placement testlag program, tin program* studertfs* must meet score^u, 

'prerequisites to establish eligibility to enroll in designated 
•English or math courses. Wit^ the new on-line computer izec^re^ist rat ion 
system to be effected this summer, our ability ta insure that these 
- prerequisites are fulfilled will be increased. However, our present 
placemeT)tyArest ing syetem is not ^ suf f ic ient^to ^r}rT^fekX^,.^,^^s^^^t\\^e.v\ts 
fjom enrolling in classes that require Akills /ar beyond their level of 
competent:^ ^ , ^ • , * 

Early Identification of deficiencies is necesBary for pre-crlsls 
intervention ins^ad of -relying on post-crisis intervention. It would 
#be ideal X^o have all new students tested. However, constraints posed 
by .of f-campus classes, by part-'ttfile students, and by Increasing financial 
^- restraints are such that the Committee cannot recommend that ^^very new 
O student be assessed, ^ 

IS^ ■.- . ' . • 2.7 * 
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* In view of the'se considerations^ ^ the Developmental Skills Commit^iee 

recomm ends that all gtudents enrol li ng in -sfiven or more units for the 

f irst t ime be asses sed. ^ ^ ^ 

Moreover, "the progress^ pr9bat ion system'to effected In the^ 

1981-82 academic year works in such a way tl^^t the fewer units attempted 
. * * <• * 

tlye greater the danger that" students who withdraw will become subject' 
to progress probation. Therefore the Connnittee , recomnends that any N 
student enralllng In fewer than seven units be requlfed to provide 
evidence of fulfillment of skill prerequisites for these coul-^s which 

: r 5-* -y* — 

s pecifically require them; placement test scores shouj.d be used as one 
^ means of determining^ the eligibility to enroll. _^ \, 

Futthermore , for,, those stuclentg 'who are-cienleti enroTlirient by' 
placement test procedures f ^he* Committee recommends that a review - 
'* prrc>ees:3 be develop ed by whi^ch stu^fUif^may petition to have test r 
, scorej placement requirements vaive3 foS^.^^^ocT^gau^^ T'"'^^^ 
"» prpcess would Xake] into account factors .other than test results^" 
factors ^hich wojjld be evaluated tg deterrnine^TlTe* -studen^ts'' chance 
for success in t-he desired '^c4a^s (es) . This review' should be conducted ' 
i)y faculty qualified tcr.-raake these kinds«of judgments. Also the , ' 
pxocess should provide' tKe ^me an s*^tj^ evaluate the validity ahd , 
rel iability of professional/ judgment whea that^ rather than, test secures, 

determines placement. 

. ■ ' • ^ • ■ - • • . 

C. Application .of Course Prerequisites • ' 

* Students who lack the necessary basic^ skills required for Success 

^ in college-level work are frequently confronted with as'signments and 

^ . i ■ . 

materials that demand reading, writing, or calculating skills which ^ 
greatly exceed theii; ability to perform. , Obviously , the resulting 
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frustration is, in jthe course .of time, both debilitating and counter- 

productive/ ' Ttie Developmental Skills Coramittee thinks that Lhis 

frustration and^disillusionmer^^contributes significantly to the 

high rate of student withdrawal not only from individual classes 

0 

but also from the college, at least for the durat,ion of the semester. 

The use'pf implied -skills prerequisites currently in ef£ect for 

many courses^ i^n -crur curriculum is not functioning actequately. 

Significant numbers of students enroll in clasf:es that: are inconsistent 

*■ • 

with and 'inappropriate for^their abilities to perform with any 
' reasonable expectations of success. To deter jd,s, ^students from 
foundering in SAich courses, the Developmental Skills |^mmit tee thinks 
•that students should be informed of sk^ills prerequisites. That is,- 
the Committee ag^pes that/ determining the necessary jskills levfel to 
perform successfully in a course and ispeclfying thi^ level in terms ^ 



be subject* to the usual campus approyal process 



df corresponding English or math course eligibili'ty prerequisites is 
approprl^ate for those courses which rely to a susbtancial degree ort 

reading, writing, and/or 'c^lcu-lation . However, the Committee also 

it ' " 

strongly affirms that the' applicfiHion 6f any skills pr^equisites 
should be 'determined by the^j^j^ructorS in a department or division and 

il c^m 

The Developmental' Skills Committee, therefore, recommends, for 
all courses <lith implied skills ■prerequisites, a system of denoting 
levels of sequentially difficult categories of courses. These 
category levels woul<i^*de fined by their relationship tto th^^ ladder 
of skills level inherent in corresponding Eng^lish or mathematics 
course^ Vy^The level one category would contain AlX courses appropriate 
for students wit.h minimal ability and skill in reading, writing," or 
arithmetic. The level two category would contain all readiness courses 
O and other .courses appropriate for students whose reading, writing, or 

.E^ ■ y 29 . • ■ . 
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• " a.fichmetic abi\ities do not cjualify them for placement in the next 
n higher category, that is, the level that would include English 51, 
' Math 50, and other courses that meet graduation requirements. The 
, following chart, using present courS'es as possible examples only , 
illustrates the concept being recommended: 



English 

♦ Eligibility 
1 Equivalent 


• 

Math 

Eligibility 
Equivalent 


j 

Example Courses 


/ , 1 1 N : Engl ish 7/ 
1 (d.s. level) , ^ 


M^th 70 


Developmental 
Services 65 


— ; — 1 

Level 2 ! 

(d.s. level) , English 50/56 

1 


Math 70 ' 


Re^dines s Courses 
, Guidance Studies 50 
Home Economics 71, 72 


' rievel '3 i 

i . English 51 
, • ' 1 English A 

* , M 


: — ^ 

Math 27A, 50 
General Office 53 
Indust rial 

Education 60A 


Guidance Studies 51, 

52, 53AB 
Political Science 60 


'-^ ^ . 

, Level 4 

; English lA 

t 

V ! 

i 

1 ' 


Math 40 
Math 5A 


Biology 1 
Chemistry lA . 
History 11, 12 



FurtheT^lioce, the Compittee recommends, for all courses relying to 
a Substantial extent on reading, writing, or calculating, that skills 
prerequisites be denoted and phased in with the placement testing 
program , during a period of'two to three years . 
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^ In addition, because the use of placement test scores as the sole 
means of determining the fulfillment of such skills prerequisites would 
hk unduly, cumbersome ^and' expensive , the Committee recommends t hat this 
gk^Jl prerequisites system also include the use of previous courses 
completed with a grade of "C" or better as a-means to establish 
eli^bility for entry to courses ^ * . ^ 

Finally, the Committee recommends continual evaluation of the 
placement testing program for the purpose of making needed adjustments 
to prerequisite scores -or for modifying the procedures beitig used . 
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Recommendations: I Student T'ronress 

• . •/ 

A. Counseling Component 

Earlv identification of d.s.- students; together with Providing appropriate 
instrtjction for these students, should enable F.C/C, to vork more effectively 
with students Vho are handicapped bv skill deficiencies. However, the 
Developmental Skills Committee is cognizant of the wide range of abilities 
and aptitudes inherent'in the d.s, student population and of the many other 
factors that influence learning., * / 

Among the population of d.s. students are those who, though beginning 
their studies at F.C.C, at the lowest level, are capable of ac^uirinj? the 
necessary' skills to succeed at that level and progress to the next higher 
^ level*; I.e., these students would be able to progress from level one or two- 
classes (d.s. level) to"*level three classes within one or two semesters. 
' However^ othe'r d.s^ stu^Jents, despite dur best efforts, are incapable of 
jnastering the requisite skills 'to progress to the next higher level, evfen 
after three or four semesters of d . s courses . 

1 

In order to improve the. colle-ge' s ability to assist students who have 
difficulty proj^ressing at a reasonable -rate and to serve d.s. student]^ more 
appropriately and ,coi>sistentlv ^than we do now, the Developmental Skills 
' CommJ-ttee recommends Che acToption of a rcquirad counseling component . 

^ This^ required, counseling component should be effected for all d.s. 

-1 ' ' ^ • * ' 

students .wh^ are not making sufficient progress in a d.s. course to master 

the course's objectives within, the semester or who do not qualify to progress 

to the next higher -level of courses at t;iie end of the semester Moreover, 

this requirement for counseling should be enforced by denying a student for 

w^iom the req'uirement is specified the right to further enrollment until the* 

.!* ^ • ' 

student evidence^ **good faith** in meeting this counseling requirement. 

> ^ • : ^ * 

. ' . ' • 32 ' 
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Furthermore, because the purpose of this ccTmPonent is to assist studen^ts 

to progress, ty^^equired counseling should be performed by staff qualified • 

aid skilled in (1) deternininp the need for further assessment. (2) analyzing . 

and interpreting test and interview data, (3) directing students to appropriate 

supplemental and support activities' and re>*ources, (A) ^valuatin^ student 

prof^ress in the fulfillment of recommendations, (5) assessing the effectiveness 

of the recommendations beinp prescribed to asgitfit students, and (6) counseling 

— « 

students so that productive behavior is elicited and enhanced and counter- 
productive behavior is discouraged. 

B. Progress Probation • * r 

In discussions of issues and problems that arise as -a Yesult of the J 
commiinitv college open-door policy, facultv and staff frequently refer to 
the student's "ri^ht to fail." Frequently recognized, also, is the fact — 
that* in granting 'the right to fail, the college's open. door often functions 
as a revolving one for a significant number of students who are not* ^ 
prepared for coHege-levftl work,-. *Thj Developmental Skills Committee believes 
that a revolving door approach ill serves the ^ students,* the college, and the 
cotnmunitv. not onlv because of its tnonetarv ,cost but also because of its 
damage to student, facultv, and institutional self-este^em. - ^ 

The recommendations of the Developmental Skills Cqmmittee are the 
result of that Committee's conviction that^ while our college grants our ' 
students the ripht to fail, the institution also needs to take reasonable 
steps to assist the many underprepared students who enter this college'^ 
open-door. Thus, the model that we are ^r^cjmnending .does not close the 
open door' at the point of admission, but^it does control entry to designated 
classes. However, the problem of repeated failure to progress must also be 
addressed because^ a student's repeated failure' to progress in this recommended 
system signals quite clearly that^ this institution's reasonable effckts,to 
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remediate skills de*f icieffcies are not succeedlnR*. Instead of allowing a 
perpetual rif^ht to fail, the Conmittee thinks that at pome point we would 
better serve students^ bv refusing! further enrollment and, when appropriate, 
bv referring th^m to other agencies better able to^serve their needs. 

*Tiius,. in addition to the adoption of the componipnt of required counseling, 
the Developmental Skills 'committee reconnnends (^hat d . s < students who complete 
a second semester of study without achieving progression to' the next HigHer 
loyel of classes be subject to progress probation procedures , 

One approach sii^eested bv tKe Co.mmittee for consideration as a means 
to implement tbis recommendation would be t'o adopt a progress probation 
svstem that includes tKe grades of "D" and **F" in the calculation of 
p^centaf?e of units not completed.. Such a progress probation system, 
utilizing all "D", ^"F'*, "WU", "NP", and grades to determine the 

percentage of units not completeti, would demonstrate progress more accurately 
.and woMld, as a result, give the college the means to disqualify students • 



whp thus prove unable to benefit axiequately from the instruction and 



services provided bv the college. 
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VII, ^^Recoirnnendatlons: Credit and Credit Limitations for Developmental Skills 
Courses 

* A, Units of Credit for Developmentaft Skills Courses 

The issue of granting jinits of Credit for remedial study is differen- 
tiated at one end bv the need ,on ^e part of the facultv and adminf aeration h 
to protect academic and institutioiial integrity and at the other end *bv the 
need of a significant number of students for financial aid which is available 
only if a student, is enrol^l^' in a designated number of units each semester 
that the aid is awarded. Th2|S issue generally exerts a devisive and 
Polarizing influence in discussions of units for retnedial courses because 
- ~ ' both of these needs are^ ifhpor tant and defensible. ^ 

Traditionally, college courses a^t'e allotted units of credit apcordinK 
to the average time spent on classwork. a lectui^ class where a student 

is traditionally expected to spend tw^ hours in preparation and learninp - 
outside of* class for each hour^of c^^srooFT^instruction , 16 to IS^in-cla&s 
hours per semester generate one unit of credit, ^or laboratory classes, 
the majority of the work 'occurs in the laboratory; i.e., an instructor 
supervises student practice and application of tb^^^retical knowledge with 
minimal demands for preparation and- learning outside the lab class. In 
this instance every 48 to 54 hours of Instruction jjenerate one unit of 
credit. 

Many instructors believe that credit shcruld be based^ at least in part, 
on the level of s^j>^'|istication of course content. On the other hand, the 
amount of time and effort reauired for successful learning in a class, 
rafher than the level'of .sophistication of the content, is the measure of 
"aca^mic rigor'* from the student's point of view. Moreover , this definition 
iS'^unported by the traditional formula for unit determination. These 
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considerations a.bout academic and institutional integrity, about academic 
rip^or, and about the necessity for students, to be' enrolled in credit-bearing * 
classes to be eligible for financial aid provide the basis fcrf^the Committee's 
recommendation. 

The Developmental Skills Committee recommends that an appropriate 
number of elective units of credit be accorded egch d.s. c ourse and that 
the nugiber of units be assigned in the traditional way, 
B. Limitati^yis on Units- for ^e^^lopmental Skills Study 

At thfe present • time, graduation from F.C.C. with an AA/aS degree 
• requires that a student complete a minimum of sixtv units with a 2.00 CPA 
in a nattern of studv characterized hv the following parameters: 

1. a minimum of 2(j^ units ^n a maior , 

. • / 

2. a minimum of 15 units from designated 'courses in^the j^neral 
education corlkareas of science, soclaT science, humanities 
and learning sRills, 

3. a minin^um of '2 units in physical education, 

. 4. a-minimum of 2 units in health edu<iation, and 

5. a rininium of 3 units ^in 'government . - 

J ^ ^ 

Additionally, a student; must demonstrate mathematics and English proficiency, 

either by 'achieving a designated score on the placemen^ tests or by completing 

a designated English or m^ithematics course. Fnr most students who do not^., 

* * 

meet these two competency requirements bv testing, a minimun! '^f six additional 

units would be required*. ' Moreover, the newlv adopted speech compelRicv 
/ 

requirement will add additional three units to the load of reqOired 
courses for most students. • Thus, 51 of the 60 u*f^t^ required for graduation 
are in designated course work, leaving* a maximum^ of nine units for electflves 
for all students who must demonstrate math, Kngliih, and speech profiency 
bv course conplet ion .rather than bv desif?nated. tdst results. * 

- ' ' ' I 

No developmental skills course included in the "51 unit package" of 
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desigftated course?, but any course. inc,luding developmental skills courses, 
can be coug^^d as an elective'. The effect for most students is that a 
maximum of ^line units 'of remedia 1 /developmental skills course work can be 
used for graduation. . - < < ^ 

T he Developmental Skills Comroittee recommends that all d.s. courses 
be ca tegorized as electives ai^d that a maximum of ni-ne ^units of these 
electiv e units may apply toward the sixty units needed for graduation. 
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VIII. Recommendations: Developmental Skills Program Personnel 
k. The Need for a Systematically Coordinated Program 



A^lication of the definitdon of a devel(^mental skills student (see 
page 4\ in the 1980 fall semester revealed that of the 71 percent of 
full-time freshman students tested in English, 36 percent did not qualify* 
for English^l or lA and qualified only for English 50/56 AB or 77. 
Moreover, this analysis of placement test data also revealed that 30 
percent of the students tested qualified only for Math 70 or JOL. ^n : 
addition, analysis of academic status code data' revealed that approxi- 
mately 500 students required sjpecial 'counseling because of poor high 
* ' school grades and 1696 students (spring 1981 data) were on E through N 
academic probation status. 

For this significant number of students who lack the necessary skills 
required for successful learning in college-level work, counselors and 
instructors experienced in working witb d.s. students report that they also 
frequently lack motivation, favorable self-esteem, and specific goals. 
These students, therefore, are easily frustrated and disillusioned, and, 
.consequently, frequently fail to persist in courses of study, thus 
contributing to the college *s^^ttrition rate. 

•In its investigation regarding d.s. stunts, the Developmental Skill's 
Committee recognized that m\iz\ of the frustration which led to the estab- ^ 
lishment of the Committee lay in the large number of d.s. students and 
the expense of supporting current efforts of questiotuArlC^f ectiv^ness ^ 
in light of high attrition. 

The preceding sections of the ^wnmittee 's reconjmendations denote the 

* » ' » 

components of a humane and comprehensive program of instruction and services 

for that orje-third of our entering students who are not prepared for college- 
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level courses requiring basic academic skills. Briefly summarized, the^e 

• 

recommiendations include thfe following: , , 

7 . • . 

X* required assessment to identify d,s. students; 

2, restricted enrollment in courses relying to a significant extent 
on reading, writing, or mathematics skills; 

• ■ » 

3. required placement in design^ed co.urses to remediate skill ^ 
deficiencies ; 

4\ development and implementation bf two sequential levels of d.s. 
course instruction in English reading and writing skills for 
native speakers- of English; 

' ' t 

^ 5. development and implementation of sequential levels of^d.s. 

course instruction in F^iglish skills for students witJl limited 
English ability because their native language is not English 
(i.e. levels of courses in English as a second language); 

6. development and implementatiojj of a supervised laboratory 
component as an "adjunct to Hath 70; 

7. development and implementation^ of readinasd courses to be taught 
in each division; 

8. development and implementation of appropriate guidance courses . 
for- d.s. students; . ^ - • 

9. developm^at and implementation * of required counseling for d.s. 
students not making satisfactory progress in a course or in the 
d.s. Vi^ogram ; 

10. implementation of progress probation and disqualification 

procedures for d.s. students whose progress is unsatisfactory. 

Implied in these recommendations is a .commitment to the belief that 

d.s. student education is well-served by an approach that is multidis- 

ciplinary and ►♦nterdisciplinary , $n approach requiring, responsibility 

shared by many instructional-and service areas of our college. In terms 

of personnel Tor^ this ^mprehensive d.s. program, this approach wQuld mean 

thgt Student Services should continue to be primarily responsible f or ^the^ 

assessment, placement, counseling, and progress components and that the,. 

Office of Instruction through its divisions should be responsible for * 
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instnictional components. Specifically, the Humanities Division Should 
be responsible for the recommended English and suggested humanities 
readiness courses, the MSE Division for the recommended Math 70 Labor- 
atory and for suggested biology or chemj-stry readiness courses. Social 
Science, Business, T & I, and Health Arts and Sciences Divisiohs for the 
recomtaended readiness courses in those areas. 

Hdll^er, in^ addition to recognizing the' value of a multidisciplinary , 
interdiscr|l^inary approach,'^the Committee also recognized €krly in its 
deliberations that much of the existing frustration and lack of success 

4 

\ • * 

is attributable to insufficient systematic coordination of present efforts. 
Consequently, the Committee believes' that in order to serve the diverse 
needs of d.s. students more effectively with this comprehensive program, 
a systematic, formalized coordination of efforts is ^necessary. 

Thus, in addition -to the components required for a humane and compre- 
'hensive program* for'd.s. students, the Developmental Skills Committee 
recommends that these components be integrated to comprise d well coordi- 
nated system of instruction and services for d.s. stu dents. 

To achieve^ this coordinated system, the Committee urges implementation 
of the proposer V^lov regarding managemenr and staff . 
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Sta^ff Components of a Systematically Coordina^d pevelopmental Skills 
Program / . F ' - * ^ 

. In its thinking abbut the need for a systematically coordinated 
pt'qgram, the Developmental Skills Committee envisioned what such a program, 
vould look' like \jhen imp^ewented comprehensively, given the constraints' 
posed by budget, facilities, and divisional otganization structure. , 

^The ComQiittee sees as feasible a progjr^m led by a dirjectoF-'Who has 
direct and/or coordinating responsib^ility for all the^component? listed 
abbve. 'pie Committee ^^so envisions this program %eing implemented by* 
instructors, counselors, p^raprof essionals , ajid student aides working 
in and through division, counseling, or learning resources assignments 
in^he performance of d.s. prdgram duties and respons^Sllitles . The 
Committee also envisions this staff including a developmental reading 
specialist, a developmental writing specialist, a developmental mathe- 
matics spec^falist, and a counseling specialist assigned ^ull time to the 
-d.Ss program.. Their duties not oHly would include teaching d.s. classes 
or acting^ a| ffhe'^certif icat^ed ins tructor-of -^record for "'d.s. laboratory 
sections' of classes or counseling of d.s. students but also would inclilde 

•• / ' ■ C , 

assisting the director and the d.s*. stkff by providing appropriate 

trairflag' activities for other staff who are assigned to teach d.s.. classes 

or counsel d.s. students. , • 

The model . envisioned can best b'e pictured briefly by thinking of 

a director responsible for coordinating all of the components of "treatment." 

The ihstru-ptor and counselor specialists' full-time loads wpuld Include 
\ ' ' ' 

time to function as ^resource personnel ast. well as instructional 

• . ' / ' 

or counseling personnel. Instructors «and counselors assigned to teaCh 
d.^s. ^program glasses or counsel d.s. students would be responsible for, 



diagndslng weal^e«se8 and formulating the "prescriptions** for d.s. classes, 

V 

students, and staf^ to follow. ^ 'The p^raprof essionals and/or student 
aides, under the direct supervision of instrii^tors pr counselors, would 
carry out the fulfillment 6r assist in the fulfillment of the specific 
"prescriptions" being applied to remediate^ d .8 • student deficiencies . 

m 

An outline of proposed duties and responsibilities for the director, 
the instrructor and counselor specialists, aftd the, paraprof essionals follpws: 
1, 'Director 



The certificated instructional director of the developmental 
skills program -is responsible for coor^insPtihg all components of 
the develofjmental skills^ program with supervisory responsibil^y — 
direct for some, shared for others as indicated belCJW in the 
denotation of specific duties* and responsibilities — for all 
d.s, program* activities and for all professional and^ classif ied 
personnel in the d.s,' program components. Thesfe components include: 

a. assessment;, placement, counseling, and progress programs and 
activities for'd.s. students; 

b. reading, writing, English-as-a-second-languag^, and 
mathematics laboratories and courses for d.s. students; 

c. subject ^readiness cour£**s forvd.s. students in each 
division; ' ' 

d. guidance courses for d.s* Students; % 

' e, tiftorial and learning center services* and laboratories for 
d.s. students. 

The director 'sNluties and ^responsibilities specifically include 
the following: » ' . * 

> / 

- coordinating with associate 4eans and directors in' 

vr - developing the budget for d.s. instruction and services, 
^ - developing class schedules, ' 
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- identifying staff and facilities assignments,," 

- preparing any job announcements for personnel whose 
assignment would include Vofk with d.s. students, 

- participating in the screening, interviewing, and 
sei€T!<Tng process for any new d.s. staff, 

- evaluating personnel assigned tO;^Deach d.s, classes 
. or laboratories or to counj^el d.s. students, 

- preparing d.s, course descriptions and revisions in 
;d . s . courses; 

managing the d.s. program, including 

- budget that does not have to be coordinated . through ^ 
-associate deans or directors, 

- course curricula and materials, 

- auditing and progress procedures for d;s. students 
which protect the integritjr of any categorical 

• funds that may be used, ^ . 

- program evaluation, 

- reports; 

managing prescriptive laboratories fprdf.s. students; 

directing the (development. and supervising and reviewing ^ 
the implementation of staff development and in-s6rvice 
training programs for d.s. personnel; 

r 

coordinating with ii\stitutional personnel in the 
application for and administration' of categorical 
and /or grant funds to supplement district .outlay fgr ^ 
d.s. program activities; 

directing the development and maintenance of course, 
service, and program objectives and goals that^insure 
fulfillment of the purpose(s) of -the progr^ as well as 
insuring that the program is cost-effective; 

developing and maintaining commiinications among personnel 
and components to insure the coheslveness of the program; 

coQjpdinating with others iA the development and maintenance 
of a system Jpar continual evaluation gf the. validity of 
the placement testing program; 
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1. serving when'. needed as the Ins tructor-of -record for d.s. 
laboratory courses or classes; 

^ j. developing and maintaining a system of audit accounta-* 
blllty for attendance, budget, and program Integrity 
pufp^es. 

* • 

Instructor Specialists . 

Under the coordinated supervision of the Director of 
Developmental Skills and the direct supervision of an Associate 
Deaft df Instruction, an Instructor specialism's assignment may • 
include the teaching of d.s. courses In a division and/or. serving 
as^e lnstructor-of -record fox part of the thlrty-ffve hour per 
weekrf?ill-time assignment In a d.s. laboratory. The assignment 



definitely Includes responsibility for the following duties as 

pi|*4*Df .the full-{^^ load: 

;a, diagnosing students' learning skills, prescribing \ • 
4^ & programs^and materials to remediate skill deficiencies 
' ^ and evaluating student progress in d.s* laboratory 
'components; 

\. developing and implementing mastery learning modules for 
d.s. £l^ss or lab^^^structlon; 

^ c. preparing Instructional and learning assistance materials 
. ^ and study guides for lab Instruction; 

d. submitting pertlna^it records and reports to the director; 

e. Insur^g the maintenance of attendance records, census 
rosters^ pre- ai^ post-testing records for lab instruction 

f . organizing and maintaining Instructional and testing 
flies, laboratory materials and supplles;^ t 

g. assigning and. reviewing work of' paraprofesslonal and 
student aide laboratory staffs 

h. providing recommendations to the director In the areas 
of financing, budgeting, staffing and utilizing labor- 
atory facllltjles; . ' 

1. developing and Implementing appropriate orientation, 
staff development, * and In-service training activities/ 
programs for d.s. program personnel. 

44 . •' - 
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Counsellor Specialist " ' • 

Under the coordinated^ supervisio'rroL the Diredtor of Develop- 
mental Skills and the direct supervision of the Associate Dean of 
Student Services for Counseling ^nd Guidance, the counselor 
specialist's assignment may include duties in the student services 
, areas of assessment, placement, placement review, or d.s. required 
counseling. (Sections V and VI of this proposal denote specific 
counseling functions to be performed for d.s. students. ^) The^ 
assignment definitely includes responsibility for the following 
^s part of the full-time load: ^ 

a. assisting in the development and maintenance of a system 
for contiri^l evaluation of the validity of the placement 
testing program ; 

b. assisting in the development of an accountability system 
, for counselors assigned d.s. students for required 

counseling ; 

c. assisting in the development" of a counseling system to 
coordinate with the progress probation recommendations 
for d.s. students; 

d. insuring the raaintenatice of counselirtg records; 

e. providing recommendations to the director in the areas 
of financing, budgeting, staffing, land utilization of 
facilities for d.s. counseling arrtivities ; 

^ f. developing and implemertting appropriate stafT* development 
and in-service training activities for all d.s. personnel, 
* with specific and particular responsibilities in this \ 
^rea for the counseling staff assigned to work with d.s. J 
students. 

Laboratory Paraprof easionals 

Under the supervision of the Director of Developmental Skills 

and the specific direction of a certificated inatructor assigned 

to a laboratory, the Developmental ,Skilla •Laboratory Assistant 

(a paraprofeaaional position) assia^s instructors and students 
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by lierf ornring a variety of authorized instructional duties 

and routine clerical tasks. The duties and responsibilities 

include the following : 

^ a. Assisting instructors in diagnostic and pre- and 
post-testing of students; 

1^. assisting individual or small groups of students *in 
the fulfillment of lab and class prescriptions as 
directed by Instructors ; 

c. organizing study groups of students as needed ; 

d. conducting lab orientation sessions and/or tours for 
students enrolled in d.s. courses as directed by 
instructors ; 

e. explaining and implementing staijdard lab procedures; 

'f. explaining lab procedures and giving directions to 

lab tutors, under supervision, of a lab or class 

instructor ; 

^ ft 

'g. explaining lab programs, materials, and functions^ to 

students as requested by d.s. class or lab instructors - 
or counselors ; 

h; adminiateting and scoring tests and reporting test - 
results as directed \ 

s 

i. maintaining. lab attendance records and census rosters 
as directed ; ' 

J. maintaining student aide records as directed; 

ft ^ 

k. organiziA^ and maintaining' lab materials and supplies 
as directed ; . * 

1. taking inventory of lab equipment, furnishings , and 
materials ; " 



m. checking lab equipment and materials and iN^^nging for 
service, repair, or replacement as needed andaSwairected 
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|IX. Recommendations: Means and Method of Implementing the Developmental 
Skills ^mmifctee*s Proposals 

A. Means 

In recommending a comprehensive and well coordinated d.s. ^stem 
of instruction and services for d.s. students, the Developmental Skills 
' Committee reaffirms the assumption stated on ^age ^: "The proposals of 
this committee must take into account campus budgetary constraints on 
the amount of new money available to fund proposed courses and services 
above the present level of funding for currently available courses ^nd 
services for d.s. students." Implied in this assumption is the fact 
' that the proposed d.s. program must be si^ported with little or no 

increase in the amount of general operation funds which presently 
support instruction and services for d.s., students. 

On the other hand, the Developmental^Skills Committee affirms that 
F.C.C. and the district nlust be committed to implementing the proposal 
as'an integral part of the Institution with the majority of the support 
of the program coming from general operation funds after it is fully 
implemented. The Committee firmly tfelieves that the current cost' to 
support present efforts and a high rate of student attrition justifies 
budgetary support for developing and implement ing a comprehensive^ well 

coordinated system to meet mora effectively the needs of that one-third 

of entering students who are not prepared for college work. To achieve 
implementation without* overtaxing kx budget funds, the Developmental 
Skills Committee recommends that its proposed comprehensive and 
coordinated program be financed by using a combi?nation of ^unds from 
three primary sources as specified below. . 
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Recurring Catearfr^at'^ndg 

WfT Develo^tnefif al Skills Committee 'anticipates that- a 
large number of d.s. students would meet the guideline 
^^efinitions of at least one of three categorical fund 
sources which are annually available for supporting the 
college's eTTorts to assist these defined students: 

- the learning disabled definition to justify the 
proposed d.s. programs using Enabler funds to 
assist these students, 

- the disadvantaged definition to justify the 
proposed d.s. programs using EOP&S funds to 
assist these students, 

- the vocational education -definit ion to. justify the 
tipuse of VEA funds for students in the d.s. 
program. 

Depending upon the funding category guideline^, funds 
from these three sources can be used for: 
/ -assessing student ^abilities, 

- counseling for placement and progress in classes, 

- purchasing materials, , - ' 

- providing instructional services and/or instructional 
support services such as tutoring or career advisement. 

^ To justify the use of categorical funds from these sources 
in the development' and implementation of the proposed d.s. 
program, two requisites must be met: first, effective coordi- 
nation of the d.s. program with the present categorically 
funded programs and second, establishment of auditing procedures 
that identify each d,s*. student'who meets one or more qf these 
definitions. ^ • * . . 

Both of these requisites are provided for in this proposal. 
Moreover, thje fact that on occasion the 'college has returned 
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unspent funds ailocated from one or more of the categorical 
fund .source^ provides some of the impetus for recommending 
that the proposed d.s. program initially be funded in part 
from categorical funds made available from these three sources. 
However, any use o^^categorical funds for implementation of 



this propG(saii'must be done in such a way that the integrity 




of categorically funded programs is maintained. 
Grants • . 

Grant funds of limited duration used to fund projects with 
specified objectives to be c(impleted during the funded period 
are also ai^ilabl^ to support^ parts of- the initial development 
and implementation of the^roposed system. 

^ Last year the Developmental Sl^ills Committee applied for 
antl received grant funds from the California Community College 
Cttancello^*s Fund for the? Improvement oF Instruction to enable 
the 'Commilttee to raee^ its charge and fulfill its objectives. 
Among the activities underwritten by these grant morHes this 
year are the development this p^roposal, *the initial curriculum 
and materials development for some of the proposed courses, and 
the investigation and pjrocurement of some ^instructional materials 
appropriate for some of the proposed laboratory classes.' In 
general, this grant is enabling us to move to the point where 
at least parts of ttiis proposal could be ready for pilot testing 
beginning in the 1981 fall semester if this' proposal is approved. 

Moreover, this year the Developmental Skills Committee,^ 
working with John Strahl^ District Coordinator, Occupa^onal 
Education, has applied for grant monies from this same fund to 
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undervrite partial cost of our continuing curricular developmetvt 
efforts and to assist in the implementation oi other elements 
confined in this proposal in the' event that this proposal is 
approved.' 

In addition, the ,MSE Division currently is just past the 

midpoint in a National Science Foundation funded project to " 

develop the math laboratory.^ With one more year of funding for 

this project, monies from this fun* could also, within the limits 

of the NSF grant specifications, be directed to support development 

and implementation of some elements of the d.s. proposal. 

Redirection in the Allocation of General Operation Funds 

. . ^ The Developmental Skills Committee is proposing that each 

division include in its offerings courses that are appropriate 

for d.s. students and identified as d.s. courses. Thus, d.s. 

course offerings would be a portion of a division's curriculum 

and would be allocated funds from that division's budget for 

the instruction of these courses in the same manner that general 

operating funds are allocated for instruction in, for exampley * 

English 50/56 AB, an identified d.s. course. In the Humanife^es 

Division, - 

* 

Because the application. of course prerequisites in a division 
.would direct d.s. stucjents away from enrollment in courses in 
which they presently enroll, with little or no chance for success, 
and woiiU--4ir^ct them toward enrollment in d.s. classes in that _ 
division, logic dictates. that during the tiift that this redirection 
of studehts occurs, the W.S.C.H. ^in a division will increase in 
courses at the d.s. level and decrease in courses at the more 
advanced levels. Also, although it is difficult to be specific 
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about magnitude, the Committee anticipates that this redirection 
of students to classes with subject matter. they are better able 
to master may increase the retention rate. Thus, besides 

increasing the W.S.C.H. accruing from d.s. instruction, the 

r 

proposal could increase the district's A.D.A. income. 

Thus, the Cotmnittee is proposing that, as W.S.C.H. and 
A.D.A. derived from d.s. instructiqp increase because of the 
implementation of this regommended comprehensive and coordinated 
program, a division's staff and resources be adjusted accordingly. 
In budgetary terms this redirection in W.S.C.H. should be 
accompanied by a redirection of the geogral operating funds 
supporting a-^ivision's course offerings. 

Another kind of redirectjfen of present resources is possible 
to provide support from general ope^J^ng fund monies for the 
proposed d.s. program. &nbryonic elements embedded in this 
proposal, which calls for development of laboratory instruction, 
are currently being funded by XX budget funds supporting the 
Tutorial Center and Math Laboratory. Any increases in W.S.C.H. 
in these laboratories create'S^y their personnel working with 
more d.s. students for more hours, as a resylt of implementing 
more labojatory instruction, justifies thfe allocation of pro- 
portionately increased XX budget monies for such instruction. 

At this writing, it is difficult to specify the magnitude of 
"additional instructional laboratory W.S.C.H. which would accrii^ 
from each of the d.s. instructional components described in this 
report mainly because of the uncertainty of how, when, or to 
what extent each will be developed. However, it is reasonable 
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to assume that the Tutorial Center and Math Lab will aTccrue . 
additional W.S.C.H. which, when translated into dollars, yill 
^o a long way tpw^rds supporting the proposed laboratory-based 
components. Additionally, it is reasonable to assume that a d.s. 
director with the necessary time, resources, and responsibility 
will be able to substantially increase the laboratory-generated 
W.S.C.H. A computer-assisted enrollment and attendance record- 
ing system, a coordinated student referral procedure, and labo- 
ratory based mini-courses ^re examples of activities that the d.s. 
director could develop to maximize W.S.C.H.. within instruction- 
ally sound cons^aints. 

The Developmental Skills Committee believes it reasonable 
to expect that'during the first year of implementation of the 
d.s. proposal an additional 550 W.S.C^H. will be generated from 
the aggregate of new .and modified laboratory instructional com- 
ponents ancj the director's coordinating/supervisory effort. In 
terms of teacher-time, this additional W.S.C.H. would support the 
equivalent of one F.T.E. (35 hours per- week) laboratory instructor 
or whatever other instructional service is appropriate for or 
required by the d.s. program. 

. With time and experience, the knowledge oi h>aw to generate 
W.S.C.H. should make possible the generation of additional W.S.C.H 
which, when translated into dollars, could also be used to help 
support the d.s. program. Although specifics are difficult to 
determine at this point, analysis of the program as proposed here 
and knowledge of what is being done at other colleges lead the 

52 
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Committeje to conclude that the proposed d.s. program would re 

quire little, if any, additional operating budget funds. In 

fact, the Committee believee that full implementation of it^ 

proposed d.s. program will quite possibly contribute to an 

increased institutional W. S.CH. /F.T.E. average. 

In summary, the Developmental Skills Committee maintains 
\- 

that ^idenjtif ication of the number of A.D.A. units or W.S.C.H. 
generated by current d.s. student instructional efforts can be 
used to establish the base line of current efforts. Ag^nst 
this'baseline, any increase in W.S.C.H. generated from both 
currently taught as well as 'proposed d.s. courses would justify 
an increased share of general ' operat ion funds to pay, for the 
cost of instruction of d.s. students who are, as a result 
proposed-comprehensive,^ordinated d.s. program, directecTaway 
ffom study in courses at mpre advanced levels of instruction and 
toward thes^ courses and services tailored to meet their educa- 
tional needs more effectively. Redirection of general operation 
fund allocations, supplemented by morties made available from 
recurring categorical fund sources or from grants, would form 
the-*basis of the budget for the proposed d.s. program during the 
initial three years of the implementation proc|^s. 

r 
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Method of Inj^lement ing the Proposed Developmental Skills Program 

Sectipn VIII and Section IX Part A recognize the financial and 
organizational constraints posed by existing op^erations for implementation 
of the proposal. In this section, the Developmental' Skills Committee ■ 

4 f 

proposes an imfj^lementat ion plan developed in light of tH^e const ra int s .as 
well as those posed by facilities and staff. 

The Developmental Skills €orimiirtej^re commends that a developmental 
skills implementation 'committee be establishec^ and charged with steering the 
three-stage implementation process outlined below . 

Furthermore, the Committee recommends that the membership of this 

D.S. Program Implementation Committee include, but not ^ge' 1 imi ted to, the 

Dfan of Instruction^ the Dean of Student Services, and faculty and 

administrative representat iveS ^selected from the current m embership of 
' " ' ■ ^ — " 

the Developmental Skills Committee. In the selection o'f faculty and^^ 
administrative representatives from -the current memberjship of the Develop- 
mental Skills Committee, strong consideration should be given to including 
o n this Implementation Committee the administrators of c ategorically funded 
programs which are called upon to support, in part, the proposal . ' 

Finally, the Developn>ental Skills Committee recommends that the 
duties of this proposed D.S. Program ' Imp lementation Committee include the 
fol lowing : . • 

- identify the director of 'the d.s. program who would tunction as thq 
executive arm of this committee, *^ 

- set the pr]||)rities for the implementation process, 

- provide the direction necessary to insure that clear lines of 
de^nareation exist between the duties and^responsibi 1 it ies of the 

% proposed director ^nd t*hose of existing iftana'gers, 

- develop guidelines artd procedures that will insure effective 
coordination among managers who are called updV^.to coordinate and'' . 
tlrat will enable mitigation of any differences that may -occur in 

the process of coordination, - * . ' 
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- assist inJthe redirecting of staff\ facilities, and resources- to ' 
^■^support the progtam, . 

- assist^in tfT?^dentif ication and/or acquisition of funds , to Support 
the program, 

I * * ' ' ' ' ' 

-^assist isi .the location and assignment of facilities, 

- develop the prioritt«s and *j ust if icat ion for th^ reassignment of 
current ^staf f> to the oVs. program and for replacements when^ ;;^osit ions 
become v^c^nt , * ' ' ' • 

^^stalliish the specific time. frame for each component a^^d denote the 
part icular' act ivit ie's to be. completed in this time frame, 

- assist ^in developing arVS'^nlalntainiivg tlie inl^tdisG|iplinary com- t 
^nunications necessary for broad based.Acc^ptaf\^e' of the progra^n, 

'-provide direction necessary to insg^e that progrk^n integrity a,ncl ' 

audit responaibiHtyof categorical funds and cate^^olri^^lly ^ funded 
* programs, as welP as the integrity of instruct iorialj^graifls . is 
^ 'preserved, ^ . . 

\- providje ^couragement4 and stimulate motivation, for implementing the* 
ccfmponepts of the proposed program, ^ ^ ♦ 

- prbvjde direction necessary to. insure that thej^op'osed three-stage, 
phase-in process of implementoLtion occurs sucdKs'f ully. and snrtoothly 



within the three year per iod\suggesfeed below. 
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The three-stage implemen tat ion /process suggested^ by .the Committee r^uires 

' ' ' ' ^ ' 

a period of three years to achieve fuH implementation. In EVil^ral » year one 

would be devoted to ^development o^ each component year -two to the testing^ 
and, debugging of' the system, and year three to full irapiementat ibn of trie 
entire^ystem anc^-in^ltial ev^\^^on of the fully implemented program. More 

specifically, the -Committee suggests that the first year include identifying 

( ) ^ 

the parts in each component of the proposal to be developed and then developing 
and f^ilot testing key^Orti<ins of these parts* -The second year ioaH.ljdes the 

/ ■ ^ . ■ * 

develoblng and pilot testing of any remaining parts in the component*? of the 
program^A training of^taff, and^efeting the program as a functioning system 
in order to^opt.imize functioning. During the third and^inal implementation 

year, the 'fenljije proposed ' program Ls be fully operational and would be 
assessed at the en^HV the year to determine its ef ^ect iven^iis in meeting it's 



goals and^bjpct iv-es. ^ ^ ' ^ g 



Among, the tasks and activitj.es to be initiated and completed during 
Stage 1 are the following: 

- identifying the director, ' ^ * 

- developing and pilot t&stiag selected <^ r^diness courses apd their 




- revising EnglisM 50/56 and* 77 and f' 



¥ - developing and pilot testing selected laboratory -adjuncts to d.s. 
closes and the materials needed these lab adjuncts, * 

- developing key portions of the proposal in' the areas of assessment, 
placement testing, counseling, and student progress,' 

- developing a sys\em of accountability and auditing procedures. 

f ^ 

During Stlge 2, the following tasks and activities are among those to 

be tcomplet ed : • • ^ 

^ developing and p^lot testing of any remaining elements among all 
» the, d.s. components in instruction, counseling, and student services, 
^ • ft 

^9 -initi'ating fhe expanded placement testing program on a trial basis, 

- initiating the establishment of slUlls prerequisites to be denoted 
for-all^ course's where such denofiation is appropriate, 

- developing, afW implementing the' systems for determining the e f f ec t iven&ss 
. ofnne d.s.. program and the validity of student placement, 

- Implementing staff development and training progrg^ra and activities 
* fo«;;-^taff working with d". s.* st?udents. • 

) The last stage of implementation, Stage 3, is, in effect, ^he first 

year in which all components of this pro ,-^^1 would be fully and systematically 

operational. Among the tasks and activities to be perf^^-med during this 

||tage are the following: ^ _ • , 

- effecting the change from recommended pfacement fc^r identified d.s. 
studentjB to required placement, * V •* 

' * . ^ * \ . ' ^ • , • « 

- assessing jthe e f fee t i vei¥#ss and- rel iabil it y of the systems for ' 
placing and t racking -studeq^ts , ^ * ^ - 

- assessing the effectiveness and reliability of the systems for 
maintaining ai^it procedures, fiscal and per<^onnel account"abi I'ity 
data, and compiPint and program account abi 1 tt y data, * ^ 

- ^waluating staff development and training programs and activities , 
to injure that these efforts are adequate and relevant in accomplishing 
the overall goal and specific oblective^. 
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T implementing the counseiing component' required of students who fail to 
progress in a course or from one level of d.s. instruction to the next 

- implementing the procedures to be used in' prop,ress disqualification 
leading to dismissal, 

- evaluating the program as a whole to Insure that both the elements 
in each component and^all the components of the program function to- 
gether as a coordinated system which appropriately and effectively 
serves d.s. students. . 



Or^ course^the proposed D.S. Program Implementation Commit tee' wil 1 
decide what is implemented and when.' it is implemented- However, 
with adherence 'to. the plan outlined above for implejient ing its proposed 
recomraendat y:>ns , the t)eve lopmenta 1 Skills Committee is confident that in 
three years' time, F.C.C. will provide d.s. students with a humane, 
comprehensive, and well coordinate^ program of instruction and services' 
tljat is both cost effective and educationally sound. 



4 
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Summary of Recotmnendat ions 
A. Section-'Tr: Scof5e 

*• * N * 

. l/» A developmental skills student is one vho currentl'^ either 

'^a, scores below the twentieth percentile oh either the > 
. reading or writing placement tests in Englisti , * 

^ ' or " 

^ scores below the fiftieth percentile on the computation 

test in math, 

or . • . _ , , ^ 

b, has an academic status code of through N, >. 



or 



c. has graduate^ from hi'gh schoojr within the preceding thte^ 
yea^s with a G.P.A. of less than 2.00.^ 

21 Courses for d.s. students should be stratified according to levels 

erf difficulty 'to enable sequential progress in a smooth and continuo 

'manner from one level to the -next. . 

3. The, responsibility for developing curriculum or services recommended 

in this proposal belongs to staff ©embers teaching or counseling 

in the area affected by specific Proposals, but all ar-e ,to be 

^encouraged to seek ' interdisciplinary cooperation and involvement 

.in the process of development. ^ 

fr. Section III: Methodology 

1. D.S. courses should be lectur e'/labora^ory combinat i^-'^ns whenever 
^ • possil>le . 

2. D.S. courses should be taught, whenever possible, by the mastery 
svstem. ' " • ^ . 

3» * Regardless of ^methodological variations among d^s. courses, the 
content and objectives of each d.s. course are to be clearlCy* 

A 

spelled out and promulgated for three audiences: (1) the teacher 
of the course, (2) the counselor /advisor who directs students into 

58' 
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these courses, and (3) the student who neieds remediation. 
Sedtlon IV: D.S, Course Recommenda tio>is ( 
1. English 

a.' For native speakers of English, two sequential levels of studv^ 
in the areas of reading and writing should be established by 
■ ' revising English 50/56 and 77.' Each revised course should 

address *writ ing and reading remediation in such a wav that one 
course follows from the other and so that completion of the 
second level course provides students with the knowledge and 
skill to enteir and be successful in English 51. ^ 
* b.. A series of English courses composed of sequential levels 

should be developed for sti^ents who are not native speakers 
of^English and whose knowledge of and skill in English is 
^ 'insufficient for successful studv In English. While not 

specifying the exact numjjer of levels, the recpmmendat ion calls 
for a sufficient number so that both beginning and intermediate 
students can progtess smoothlv to the advanced level of usage 
required bv English 5»1 . 

c. .A laboratorv-based, prescriptive svsten of learning skills 
modules in reading and writing should be developed in order 
to supplement instruction in the stufly gf English. These 
modules should be considered an adjunct to d.s. classes and 
should be desi-^ned so that a,student/s specif icallv diagnosed 
weakness in an area of reading or writing ^can be remediated 

* bv instruc tor'-sim/fervised , self-paced independent studv. 

d. Special emphasis- sections (e.^ , sections of English-as-a- 
second-language courses for students whose first language is 

5,9 ' ' • 
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•Spanish or^.sections of' English 77 for students with learnin^f 
disabilities) should continue to be offered for groups of 
students with common backgrounds. * 

2. Mathematics 

An op^n entry/exit laboratory-based prescriptive component of 
supervised practice should be required of all students not making 
satisfactory progress in Math 70. This component should be tied 
to Math 70 in. such a wav that units of credit received for Math 70 
are contingent ^pon fulfilling prescribed study and practice 
requ^j^hent s. ^ 

3. Readiness Courses " ^ 

Readiness courses, which concurrentlv stress learning techniques, 
h as^ ski lls, and subject matter information and which use materials 
in the discipline arfea that are at a level of dif f icultjf^and 
sophistication appropriate for d.s. student abilities, should be 
developed by and taught in e.ach division. Examples of possible 
courses for each divisiofi are listed in the proposal; 

4. Guidance Courses * . . 

Orientat^pn and *guidan(!e courses should be developed specifically 

for d.s. students. The instructional material and requirements 

for successful completion should be consistent with d.s. student 

ability. Areas of study that these courses should include are 

. denoted, in the proposal. 

Section V: Placement of Students in Courses , 

1 . Student Assessment Service 

a. All assessment activities, whether placement testiry*, career 

• ^ interest and aptitude testing, or fn-depth diagaostic testing, 

m 

should initiate from a singlej centrally accessible location, 

60 - 
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preferably In the Student "Services area, 

b. One person should be charged with overseeing all aspects of 
assessment, and sufficient staff should be a^^ilable so that 
testing .services could be obtained Monday through Thursday between 
9:00 a.m. and 8:00 p.m. and on Friday from* 9:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 

c. > The use of categorical funds, such as those from AB 2670, ^ 

should be investigated as a means to support the assessment 



program, 

d. Audit procedures which allow useful tracking* of both funds and 



students should be developed and coordinated with the recoTrrmended 
testing and instructional components of this proposal. 

2. Placement Testing for Course Enrdllment " 

a. All students enr6lllng in seven or more units for the first 
time should be assessed,' 

b. Any student enrolling in fewer than seven" units should be 
required to provide evidence of fulfillment of skill prerequisites, 
for those courses which specifloallv require them; placement 

test scores should be used as one means of determining the, 
eligibility to enroll. 

c. A review pr;ocess should be developed by which students mav 
petition, to have placement test score requirements waived for 

^ g(Jod cause." The process shout? provide the mean? to evaluate 

the validity^and reliability of professional judginent when 
^ that, rather than test scores, determines placement. 

3. A]5plication of Course Prerequisites 

a. For all courses with implied skills prereauisites, a system 

denotinf? levels' of sequentially dif Fic5ul((, categor ies of fourses 
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should.be developed, these levels being defined by their 
,^ relationship to the ladder of skills level inherent in 

ccArresponding English or Tnathematics courses. The Ifevel one 
category yould contain all courses appropriate for students 

with negligible ability and skill in readinf^, writing or 

f 

arithmetic. The level two category would contain all readiness 

courses and other courses' appropriate for students whose readying, 

writing, or arithmetic abilities and skills do not qualify them 

'for placement in the next higher category, that is, the^ one that 
* — 

would include English 51, Matfl 50 and other courses that meet 

graduation requirements. The chart on.^ge 25 illustrates this 

concept. 

b. Eor all courses relying to a substantial extent on reading, 
writing, or calculating skills, skills prerequisites should be 
denoted and phased in with the placement toting program during 
a period of two to three years. \ ^ 

c. This skills prerequisite system should b© augmented to include 
the use of previous courses completed with a grade of- *^C" or 
better as a means to establish eligibility for entry to courses. 

d. Continual evaluation of th'^ placement testing programTshould be 
mandated for the purpose of making needed adjustments to prereq- 
uisite scores or for modifying the procedurej^beiftg used. 

Section VI: .Studefnt Progress 
1. Counseling • 

A required counseling component shoul-d be developed and adopted 
to' assist all d.s. students who have^hf f iculty progressing at a 
reasonable rate. 
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2. Progress Probation 

Developmental skills students wh6 complete a second semester of 
study without qualifying for progression to the next higher level 
of classes should be subject to proeresa probation procedures that 
lead to disqualification and dismissal. In determining the percentage 
of courses completed, consideration should be given to including . 
courses in which D's or F's are earned in addition to other units 
attempted but not completed. ^ 
Section VII: Credit and Credit Limitation for Developmental Skills Courses 

1. Units of Credit for Developmental Skills Courses 

An appropriate number of elective units of credit should be accorded 
each d.s. course, and. the number of units should be assigned in the 
traditional wav as^$Gribed on page 28. 

2. Limitations on Units -£0!: Developmental Skills Study "X^- 

All d.s. courses should be categorized as electives with a maxiTOUTD 
of nine units of these elective units applying toward the sixty 

units needed for graduation. ^ 

•* * 

Section VIII: Developmenjial Skills Prograni Personnel 

1. The Need .for a "Systematically-Coordinated Program 

a. All of the proposed components enumerated above should be 
integrated to comprise a well-coordinated system of instruction 
and serviced for d^. students. ^ 

b. achieve a coordinated system, a proposal for management aqd 
staffing is outlined for consideration and imp 1 en en tat ion. 

2. Staff Components of a Systematical Iv Coordinated Developmental Skills 
Program ' . 

The duties and responsibilities of the proposed d 1 rec ror/coordinator% 

ifistructor specialists, counselor .Specialists, and laboratory 

4 

paraprof essionals are enumerated in detail in this sectioh. 
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Section IX: Means and Mefhod, of Implementing the Developmental Skills 
Committee Proposals 

1. Means * 

The proposed comprehensive and coordinated program should b^financed 

initially using a combination of funds from three primary spurges, 

namely, categorical funds, grants^ and general operation budget funds 

that are redirected to th^ program. The ways rrf^ utilizing each of 

\ * 

these three sources are enumerated in detail in this sectioa. 
27 Method \ ' ' ' 

a. A developmentarl skills implementation committee should be 
established and charged with steering, the three-stage imple- 
mentation process that is outlined in specific detail in this 
section. w 

b. The membership of the D.S. Program Implementation CoTTrm^ttee 
should include, but not be limited to, the Dean of Instruction, 

' the Dean of Student Services, and faculty and administrative 
^ . representatives selected from the current nenhership of the 

Developmental Skills Committee. In the selection of the " ' ' 
facultv and administrative representatives from tlie current^ 
membership to the Developmental -f^kills Committee, stronV consid-^ 
eration should be given ^j^nciudm^ on this Implementation 
Committee the administrators of • categorical fane urograms which 
are called upon to sun^ort, in part,'^the proposal. 

c. The duties of this proposed committee should include aH tHe^ 
tasks f^nuired to completely implement the .proposal while 
taking into consideration 'the responsibility of categorically 
funded programs ancf instructional pro-ams to .preserve program 
integrity. The.speci^ic duties and responsibilities of Personnel 
as well as the tasks suggested as appropriate for each stage of 
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Appendix 1 



ST/irRIS 



REGUiJ\R 



PROBATION 



PROBATION 



PROB CONTINUED 



P'ROB CONTINUED 



PROB SUB J TO DISQ 



PROB SUBJ TO DISQ 



STATUSES LEADING TO PROBATION 
AND DISQUALIFICATION 



STATUS STATUS , DEFINITION (CONSTRUCTED-) * 

C Earn sem GPA<1.75 but have cum GPA2.00 or 

better ^ 

♦ 

E Earn a sem GPA of 1.75<.X<2.00 with cum ^ 

GPA <2,00 or 

Earn a sem GPA of 1 . 75< X < 2.00 for two 
con se cut) ve semearters 

F Earn a s^m GPA of ^ <1 . 75 wl th cum GPA< 2.00 or 

Earn a sem GPA of X < 1 . 75 for two consecutive 
semesters 

J Be on probation and earn a sem GPA of 1,75<X<2.00 

or be on probation and earn a sem GPA of < 2.00 
and have a cum GPA < 2. 00 

K Be on probation and earn a sem^ GPA of < 1 .75 for 

^ f i rst consecut i ve semes te r **" 

M ' Earn a sem GPA of < 1.75 for two consecutive 

semesters or students returning after first 1 
d i squal i f i cat ion * • 1 

N Students returning after having been disquali- 

fied two or more times 
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Appendix 2 



THE UNDERPR^PARED SJUQEh*T 
A 

^ PROFILE/DEFINITION''^* 



.An underprepared , student needing^^de^e^l^pfrtentaf skills courses -and services 
is one vMo (A) lacks the reading, communication or computation skills < 
necessary for successful completion of any traditional entry level community 
col lege cfcurse for which these skills are a' stated or impl ied. prerequi^f te > 
or (,39 lacks the psychological and emotional characteristics necessary for 
success in co I lege . ^ 



A college-level course is any course, that meets certificate of achievement*, 
graduation, or transfer requirements. An' example gf an impli-ed prerequisite 
is one which assumes students have the basic skills ability to either read, 
write or compute at a level whi ch .provides them the opportunity to , adequate 1 y 
handle the course rriaterials. The only exception ^s the diagnosed disabled 
student for v^om ^dequate , substitute means of performing can be provided 
and ut i 1 ized. ^ • . » • 

Areas which include emotTohal or psychological characteristics that may 
impair performance are: 

a. Lack of motivation, * , 

b. The, negative effects 0f life styles, * 

c. Lack of tCommi tmen t^^d/or responsibility, and 
'*d. Negative^ at ti tudes. (See atta'ched sheets)^ 



*This position of the Developmental Skills Commi tteiT^aT^a^^W^tjfr-^Ma*^ 5, 1980 
The operational defijjition was precisely denoted in 198I. When progress, 
probation policy is effected in Uhe 1981 -82 academic year, this definftion 
will need to be reconsidered. ^ ^ ^ 



Prof< le/Def ifi i t ion 
-Rage 2 ... 
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For" working pi;rposes , an operational definition of ..the developmental skills 



student, th^t is, a student needing deve I oilmen tal skills coursers and/or 

s 
i 



s^vicesv^is one whXeither: 



1. scoVes^belpw t^^ twentieth perc^tile'^h either the reading or 
writing placement tests ia Eaglish-^ ^\ / 

or , 

scores below the fiftieth percentile on the computation test in math^ 

\^ " or • » 

2. has an academic status code of E through r 



or 



3. ha-s graduated from h/gtT-«^;ii^l within the precedina three years with 
a GPA of less than 2.00. 



.A 



1 Comparative Guidance and Placefnent Programs .English Writte.. Expression 
and Comparat i ve^^Guidance and Placement Progran): Reading , Educat iona 1 -Test ing 
Service. • . 

2 Comparative Guidance and Placement Program: Mathematics Computation ^ 
Educational Testing Service. ; 

3 Appendix 1 of ''Recommendations of the Deve Fopment^l Skills GorrmitteeV 
defines the academic status code categories. Categories € through N define 
the academic conditions that'^plage students QP-s?robat ion Subject to dismissal 
for poor academic performance. » ' 
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■ ^ UffDERPREPARED STUDENTS . '• - 

EMOTIONAL AND PSYOfffolOG I CAl. CHARACTER I ST'lCS THAT MAY IMPAIR PERFORMANCE 



*L^ck of motivation 

A. Goal direction - may lack a^ clear major or \educ^ ional goa] ; also ^ 
may be unsure about short-*tTerm educational ^g^i^aj^ or 'needs.. 



B. Belief in accompi ishjneri t isiay not be-meve that they can accomplish 
what th.ey w5nt to accomplish; tliey have^xpecta t i ons^^of faijur^ and 
feel helpless. 



fit 



C. Unrealistic expe'ctations may have urv^relisti'c notions of what they 
0' can accomplish and' thereby cont^ibute to their own failure. ^ 

D. Value system - present valuer may give education a low pr ior'r ty ; ^ ♦ ^ 
,high priori tie's may be"^family, finances, frie*nds, recreation, ^tc. 

Negat i ve "effect of lifestyle * • ^ 

Disorgan i.zat ion - daily routine reflects a takq-i tras-i t-comes approach;- 
plan^ning and tTme org^an ii;^at ion relative to school work are Qon~exi sten t. 

B. En vr ronmen tal distractions - no real effort is made to adjust to the 
distraction or to eliminate it. ^ ^ ^ ^ ■ 

C. ^'Past behavior pattern - haye'a history of educational failure or ^ 

'inability to function satisfactorily in a competi.tive setting. 

D. Peer group influence - peer §roup 'cJomi nates decision^or activities. 

E. Decision making - do not have necessary, sk^fc/and k<xoM]^^ to make 
approprfate educational decTsl^ons. , t 




f.' Limited mobility lack information regarding ^he» cor^^PV ' s geography, 
institutions, and p-laces of comm^ce and" industry: 

" Lack' of comroitment and respons i brj,i ty 

A. Fear of commi tf^p.t>>" ^ir^raifd to face /failure or be obscirved in failure^ 

. > „ i V i 

B. Lack of comrtii tirie'fit/- -lack th^'lnne r 'di ret tion to follow through* on 

commitment (attendance, homework, etc.). . * ' . ^ 

% m 

External locus of con tPol do not belijeve that their own behavior 
is responsible for 'their condition or si-tuation; 'tend to shift blame 
to 59meone e I se ^ , ^ 

D. "Inability to actept phys i ca d i f fe rence - consider ph>/sicaj di'f ferenceY**^ 
as d -dis^bi 1 i ty. \ 



Page 2 

IV. Negative attitudes,, , , 

A. Attitude toward education ~ hav^feelings of hostility toward 
educational institutions and processes. 

• J B. Cultural bias - see the 4n.stitution as not relevant to their needs 
or as a threat -to their culture. 

V 

C. Low self-concept - causes student to be shy, fnliibited, non --par t ic i- 
pating; varir^us fears influence behavior. 



I, 



D. Self-image - have low self-esteem which exh ibi'ts j tse 1 f in shyness 
^and }n i nh i b i ted , non-par t i c i pa t i rrg behavior; seen by others as 

being non-commun icat i ve or uninterested in education. 

E. Free ride believe "the system (FCC) owe^ me an education. 'Here I 
^ am . . . . teach me if you can." 
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NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION OF CURRENTLY OFFERED' 
SERVICES FOR THE 
; UNDERPREPAREO STUDENT 

TUTORIAL CENTER SERVICES : The tutorial p rog ram se rves all students at FCC^ 
who want to improve their learning or test-taking skills, incr^se t^^eir 
knowledge of a subject area, or increase their mastery of basic communication 
^r computational skills. Instruction in the Tutorial Center i^ accomplished 
in Indi vidual izec^ Learning 100, Learning Assistance, a 0-unit, non-graded, 
open enrpllment course. One section uses one-to-one tutoring wki le the 
others emphasize the basic skilJsaof writing, reading, spelling, ESL speaking 

Vand listening, ESL readiag.and writing, and GEO preparation. In addition 
to this course work, the Tutorial Center provides the tutorial lab components 
of various 'dev61 opnfiental skills courses including English 5^AB and English 77-* 

, Another se rvi ce "^f the Center is to provide class-attached tutors for all 
foreign langiJfege section? and^ for seleqted secUons in biolo^^ accounting, 
data processing, English, electronics, automotive, sociology, Vid political 
science courses. Approximately 35^^ of the students and 50'/. of ,th^ contact 
hours i n .1 nd i vi dual i'zed Learning 1,00 sections are at the de ve 1 opmen ta 1 skills 
level as defined by the committee. 

EOP&S SER(^tCES : The Extejided 0(5portunity Program aad Ser^vices project ^ 
f)rovides a comprehen s i ve. p rog ram'^of se rv'i ces for di sad van taged s t uden ts 

- in addi t ion -'to wh^t the college provides. These services include providing 
students with academic J^d pe r sona Tcoun^se 1 i ng , career guidance planning, 
tutorial help, an^d financial aid assistance, ^ddi tional ly, the of f i ce 'ass i s ts 

•with the recrui t i n^, o/ students, p rovi jjes -out reach to the Native American 
community, helps develop materials ft>r cultural studies classes , 'of fers a 
summer readiness program, offers 5" component program for ex-offenders, apd 
provides soci al -ser vi ces and transfer assistance. These services are provided 
intensively in order to injure students that they have the opportunity to both 
attend and successfully complete their educational goals. 

ENABLER SERVICES. The Enables program deal& with the cognitive, affective 
an'd psychomotor asj^cts of^each student with a disability. .Students elig-ible 
to take. f>ert in services of the Enabler program are those, who by reason of 
aphyjsical or functional limitation, cannot pursue the total educational ex- 
perience accorded the genef^aT student 4>opulat ion , without special adaptation 
or assistance. This may include those wi tfi feelings of pe/sonal inadequacy aftit^poor 
^self-concept as weU as those with a physical di ^ab'i 1 i tj/" a learning disability," 

- chron i c i 1 1 ne>s-e s , .an. i nab i 1 i ty to f uncti on sat i s f ac tpr i 1 y in a compe t i t i ve work 
setting, a lack of goal orientation, a lack of a sense jof commitment^ an inability 
to relate to others, litrle confidence in their academic abilit'fes, and/or a history 

•of poor educational achi evi^men t . The Enabler program attempts to instiJl and rein- 
force in eligible studeats the characte r i st i c of ^se 1 f - re 1 i ance,^ f,or overcoming 
limitations; Studerlts arejassHgned a counse 1 or. who helps them with their career 

.planning and 'course selection. Full 'use is made of existing col 1 ege .p rog rams . 
However, when called for, Enabler personnel provide students additional . 
assistance th rough* speci a 1 i z^d instruction arid intensive personal attention. 
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EXTENDED FAMILY SERVICES : (not a va i 1 le aTter 5-3O-8O). The Extended Fan>ily 
Program provides i n -dep tK-aeadeni c , vocational, and personal counseling in 
order to give students support and en^cou ragemen t which shows them that the i,n- 
-»titutior cares about them. Modaljties used include peer counseling, caVeer 
education p roces s i ng^ach i e vemen t and interest testing, guest speakers presents- 
ti^lns, group de sens i t i za t i on , individual education planning, and values clarifi- 
cation. Students are not told what' to do wi tK their lives but are made aware 
of the range of opportunities available to them for achieving their objectives. 
Currently, this program is categorically funded with future funding undetermined 
at th i 5 t ime : 

MA THEMATICS LAB SERVICES The Math Lab makes avail'able tutorial assistance 
and' diagnostic .testing S'ervice to a 1 1 mathematics students. Additionally, 
various courses and course components hre offered through the ^-^abora tory . 
One of thes^Ms' Math 7OL, a course designed for the underp repra red s'tuden^ and 
taught ^tirely in the laboratory. In this course students are first tested 
•to determine their level of instructional need and then allowed to complete 
one to tnree ur^its o^ lork through the independent study process. 

' counseling center services . 



a., ^ ^e r Counse 1 i ng . \ This function involves he 1 p i ng^ s tuden ts choose 
^Bfcgr^goals and select appropripete courses. Related activities 
^ -include exploring interests and abilities, gL>/ing interest and 

.aptitude testS'and i n te rpre t i ng, the results, providing in'farma t i on , 
arid evaluating progress. ^ 



Personal Problems Counselling . -This function involves assistirfg ^ 
.students with the clarification and 1 den t i f i ca yion of their 
pVoblemS. "It includes the processes of lis'ten/ng to and showing 
understanding and support of students, suggeJ&Cing possible courses 
of ac-tion, provi(j^ng information, mak i ng \ re fe rVa Ts , and conducting 
progress evaluations and follow-u^s 
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